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slashing attack on the employment of German mercenaries against the colonial
militia, George angrily penned the following letter to North:

I am much pleased with your attention in sending me a copy of Lord Chatham's
highly unseasonable motion, which can have no other use but to convey some fresh
fuel if attended to by the rebels; like most of the other productions of that extra-
ordinary brain it contains nothing but specious words and malevolence, for no one
that reads it, if unacquainted with the conduct of the Mother Country and its colonies,
must suppose the Americans poor mild persons who after unheard of grievances had
no choice but slavery or the sword; whilst the truth is, that the two [sic] great lenity
of this country encreased their pride and encouraged them to rebel; ... if his senti-
ments were adopted, I should not esteem my situation in this country as a very dignified
one, for the islands would soon also cast off all obedience.

North himself did not lose hope of being able to conciliate the colonists. In
1778 he boldly informed the king that he thought the time was ripe " to take some
step of a pacifick kind in parliament; " and a month later he actually announced
that the government proposed to bring in two bills, the one to surrender the
parliamentary right to tax the colonists, the other to appoint commissioners
to adjust all matters in dispute between them and the Mother Country. Charles
Fox, hitherto a relentless opponent of the government, at once promised North
his support; and the bills passed both Houses with comfortable majorities.
The interesting point is that these measures were brought in contrary to the
royal wishes. George warned North against a too hasty decision on the subject
of conciliation, telling him that it might be misconstrued in the colonies and also
that it might offend " this country which has in the most handsome manner
chearfully [sic] carried on the contest, and therefore has a right to have the
struggle continued untill convinced that it is in vain." But North's personal
convictions overrode the royal advice. It is interesting to find, too, that there
was no resentment on George's part: when the two bills were before parliament
he even wrote to congratulate the prime minister on their reception in the
Commons.

North, however, was most unhappy in his situation. In March 1778 he frankly
told the king that he feared " His Majesty and the nation were in most imminent
danger of suffering the greatest evils by reposing so much in a person who is
not equal to the execution of the trust; " and advised him to ask Chatham to
form a government. On one point George's mind was made up : he would
never again approach Chatham. " It is not private pique/' he said, " but an
opinion formed on an experience of a reign of now seventeen years." Every
form of argument was used to prevent North's resignation, and the move to
bring back Chatham was dramatically ended in May by the earl's death.

George did everything in his power to lighten North's burden. He took an
active personal interest in the efforts which were made to prevent a landing of